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Incidentally, the present volume is a second biography of Samuel 
Adams ; for the life of Hutchinson is not complete without that of 
his great antagonist. The enumeration of the governor's opponents 
presents as well the name of Joseph Hawley, in the minds of many 
as truly admirable as Samuel Adams himself, although in the present 
work placed rather in the class of the stricken Otis. This judgment, 
although safely qualified, is the more surprising, as Hutchinson him- 
self, in his letters to Israel Williams, repeatedly bore testimony to 
Hawley's worth and influence — testimony which seems to have 
been discarded in the author's laudation of Adams. 

The author could hardly have intended to speak of the explanatory 
charter as of 1728 (p. 7); nor in a formal history can he expect one 
to believe that the assembly actually "roasted" (p. 107) the governor ; 
while facts must modify somewhat the statement that "the fading 
page" of the Declaration of Independence "hangs against its pillar 
in the library of the State Department at Washington" (p. 237). 
Some of Dr. Hosmer's citations seem incomplete (pp. 299, 312), while 
his statements as to the close connection between the Boston Com- 
mittee of Correspondence and the subsequent, if not resulting, United 
States (p. 235), and as to the identity of the "instinct of America in 
the Stamp Act times" with the "Anglo-Saxon spirit" (p. 112) may 
not pass without challenge. HARRy A CusHING- 

Columbia University. 

Lucius Q. C. Lamar: His Life, Times and Speeches. 182J-93. 
By Edward Mayes, LL.D., Ex-Chancellor of the University of 
Mississippi, Nashville, Tenn. Publishing House of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, 1896. — 820 pp. 

This book, with minute and often tedious detail, sets forth the 
eventful career of Mr. Lamar, who is pretty generally acknowledged 
to have been the ablest and most liberal Southern leader of recent 
times. His character and attainments, as reflected in numerous 
public utterances here collected in enduring form, recall, perhaps 
more forcibly than those of any other public man of the South since 
the war, the courtly grace of a generation now rapidly fading from 
American life. It was this blending of the past with the present 
that gave the great Mississippian so strong a hold upon the affec- 
tions of his contemporaries, and at the same time taught him so thor- 
oughly those lessons which the termination of the civil conflict 
enforced ; and it was by imparting to others the truths so clearly 
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grasped by himself that Mr. Lamar was enabled to render such im- 
portant services not only to his section, but also to his country. For 
although his name can scarcely be said to be associated with that of 
any important act of positive legislation, it will always be remem- 
bered as that of a man who pleaded eloquently for a restored union 
under the constitution. All through the trying period of reconstruc- 
tion he was the great peacemaker. More than any other man of 
his day he recognized the folly of repressive measures in dealing 
with the baffling entanglements that confronted the South and the 
rest of the nation when the enfranchisement of the black man fol- 
lowed so closely in the wake of his emancipation. The fact that the 
so-called torrid zone of American politics ceased to be the storm- 
center of party strife almost simultaneously with the withdrawal of 
federal troops from the lately insurrectionary states, is a silent 
tribute to Mr. Lamar's wisdom. 

Mr. Lamar's life embodies in many respects the history of the 
Southern states during its most exciting period. To the task, there- 
fore, to which he addressed himself with such remarkable success — 
the reconciliation of the sections — he brought not only an acute in- 
tellect, but a most varied experience. Born in Georgia in 1823, Mr. 
Lamar was educated at one of the smaller colleges of that state, and 
shortly after his graduation became a member of the bar. The tide 
of immigration from the seaboard Southern states, however, had 
already set strongly in the direction of Mississippi ; and the young 
lawyer, with his bride, was soon swept westward. His wife's father, 
Judge Longstreet, the author of Georgia Scenes, had already pre- 
ceded the couple to the West and was at the head of the institution 
of learning at Oxford, Mississippi, to which village Mr. Lamar re- 
moved. Half a century ago it was no uncommon thing for one man 
to unite in himself the functions of several callings ; and the people 
of Mississippi saw nothing incongruous in Mr. Lamar's appointment 
to the post of adjunct professor of mathematics in the university 
about a month after his admission to the practice of law in his 
adopted state, and no innovation in his visits from the cloister walls 
to the field of public political discussion. Throughout his career 
Mr. Lamar could never entirely cast off the scholastic gown he 
donned in the little village of Oxford : it clung to him wherever he 
went. When the time came, however, for him to decide whether he 
should go to Washington to represent his state in Congress or remain 
in a professorial chair, he chose the former course. And although 
this step deprived the South, as in many a similar instance, of a man 
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of letters, Mr. Lamar's subsequent career as a public man is ample 
justification of the step he took. 

He entered politics at a time of general unrest, just before the 
madness of the secession movement attacked the rank and file of 
Southerners. Elected to the House of Representatives in 1857 on 
the Democratic ticket, Mr. Lamar served two terms in that body. 
Like most of the leading Southerners of his day, he cast in his lot 
with the Confederacy, with which he was closely identified, first as 
an officer in the army, and subsequently as confidential agent abroad 
of the government at Richmond until its collapse. After the war 
he resumed the practice of law in Mississippi, also devoting much of 
his time to lecturing in the state university. In 1872, when the 
Liberal Republican movement under Mr. Greeley appeared to offer 
some hope of relief to the overtaxed people of the South, Mr. Lamar 
was again drawn into the vortex of politics and was elected to the 
House of Representatives. Subsequently he reached the Senate, 
became Secretary of the Interior under Mr. Cleveland's first admin- 
istration, and died in 1893 an Associate-Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. All these facts are set forth in this volume 
with the minute particularity and discursiveness of a diary. 

Few who read Professor Mayes's book will fail to appreciate the 
enormous amount of work expended upon it both by its author and 
by the publishers ; but it is to be regretted that the material so care- 
fully garnered has not been more judiciously sifted and put together. 
In its present form the volume is far from attractive either as litera- 
ture or as a manufacturer's product. In both senses it is heavy. 
Brightness gleams from it only in Mr. Lamar's own speeches, and in 
the gilt edge that adorns the volume. This is unfortunate ; for not 
only was Mr. Lamar a national celebrity, whose many friends through- 
out the country would be glad to have presented to them in a worthy 
form the story of his long and honorable career, but his career was 
intertwined with some of the most dramatic incidents of the recent 
past. In spite of the drawbacks just indicated, however, there are 
recorded in this book the traditional views entertained by many 
people in the South of the reconstruction measures of Congress, 
together with some other facts of interest to the student of contem- 
porary events ; and although written in a eulogistic vein rather than 
in the critical spirit that balances fact against fact in the search 
for truth, the book is far from being sectional. This is in accord 
with the position assumed by Mr. Lamar on his return to public life 
after the war, when, in striking contrast with the earlier period of 
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his life, he devoted his intellect to the welfare of the whole country 
rather than to that of any part. This is particularly noticeable in his 
speech on the death of Mr. Sumner and in that on the silver question. 
Many will recall how the former, delivered in Congress at a time 
when the smouldering embers of civil discord were being continually 
fanned into life, thrilled the entire land with the sweet refrain, " My 
countrymen, know one another, and you will love one another." 
The speech on the financial question brought its author scarcely less 
fame ; for in setting his face firmly against what he conceived to be 
downright repudiation, Mr. Lamar held the South to the cause of hon- 
est money. In doing so, he set at naught the " instructions " of 
the Mississippi legislature, whose members threatened to unseat 
him ; but his constituents sent him back with enthusiasm. 

Mr. Lamar made an admirable secretary of the interior ; and in 
spite of many predictions to the contrary, appears to have done 
very well during his brief experience on the bench. Like other 
men who had joined the ill-starred Confederacy, he lived to see the 
complete disappearance of sectionalism from politics. No more 
striking demonstration of this fact could be given than his own ap- 
pointment to membership in the highest court of the land. In the 
face of such inspiring acts of magnanimity the bitter feeling in the 
North and the South died of sheer inanition, and the country entered 
upon a new period of history with a fuller realization than ever before 

of the tremendous tasks and possibilities before it. _ _ _ 

B. J. Ramage. 

University of the South. 

Southern Sidelights: A Picture of Social and Economic 
Life in the South a Generation before the War. By Edward 
Ingle, A.B. New York & Boston, T. Y. Crowell & Co., 1896.— 
373 PP- 

Mr. Ingle has made a valuable statistical contribution to the 
study of Southern history, and historians and even the general 
reader will thank him for the immense labor he has spent upon his 
book. His subtitle is, I think, something of a misnomer, for he 
has not put his materials together in such a way as to form a very 
clear picture, though he has certainly given us a storehouse of facts. 
His reading has been wide, but he has mainly relied on two very 
valuable sources of information — the Southern Literary Messenger 
and De Bow's Review. A larger use of representative Southern 
newspapers would have helped him at some points, but would have 



